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supports the League is largely the result of their
efforts.

In the light of actual experience can it still be
argued that civilisation and its further progress can
be maintained by virtue of a system based on no
other foundation than compacts between national
sovereignties? That question, I submit, has not as
yet received the attention it deserves from political
thinkers. By political thinkers I mean those who are
free to see, think and declare what they feel to be
true without regard to the effect that what they
say may have on political programmes and parties.
The life of such men centres for the most part,
though not entirely, in universities. The circles of
which I am thinking may be broadly described as
academic.

The League of Nations was to a great extent the
result of thought which came from those circles. To
an overwhelming degree the influence of those circles
has been used since the war to support and create
the belief that human society must and can be
stabilised on the basis of the Covenant.

I am forced to ask myself why is this so? I am not
myself a trained political thinker. My walk in life
has been mainly that of a political journeyman. As a
young man I had to construct municipal institutions.
In South Africa, India and Ireland I have been
concerned with the structure of national govern-
ments. The mechanical necessities of these tasks
have forced me once and again to consider what is
the basic principle which unites a society in such
manner as to render its members amenable to the
rule of law. I have had to ask myself what law in the
real sense of that term is. To these questions I have
always found myself driven to the same answer, that
the only factor that binds men together in the last
analysis is a sense of duty one to another. I have also
seen that where men are so bound together in